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(From our Correspondent). 


Wagner Versus Judaism in Music. 
Berlin, April 25. 

Dear JoURNAL,—Perhaps you have seen and 
read “Das Judenthum in der Musik” (Judaism in 
music), lately published by Richard Wagner. At 
any rate the book has attracted much attention, 
not only for the boldness of its ultra views, but 
for the harshness and severity, nay, absolute 
meanness with which Wagner treats the Jews; 
and this not only in music, as the title of the 
book declares, but generally, in relation to socie- 
ty and the world. 

How such a man as Richard Wagner, who has 
certainly won laurels many and great, could con- 
descend to such a step of retaliation upon those 
who in his opinion have done so much to increase 
the tide of abuse heaped upon him and his music, 
is best explained in the hate and enmity which 
are only too apparently the under-current of the 
whole book. 
Judenthum” was first published in 1850, by Franz 
Brendel, editor of the musical Zeitschrift in Leip- 


As the writer himself tells us, “Das 


sic, who assumed all responsibility for the same. 
Meanwhile it was rumored that Wagner was the 
writer. “I had no thought of denying it, in case 
I was challenged as the author of the article ;” 
“but,” as he says in another place, “I had pub- 
lished books on art, and written operas, which 
last I wished of all things to have performed.” 
Having thus so much at stake, and not caring to 
be drawn into any personal conflict about a 
“question treated in so earnest and objective a 
manner,” Wagner communicated his purpose to 
his honest friend Brendel, who “was courageous 
enough to let the storm vent its fury upon himself, 
instead of directing it against me,” says Wagner, 
with delicious coolness. This was in 1850, and 
although circumstances pointed to him as the au- 
thor, it was not till nineteen years had passed, 
and his friend Brendel had gone to his last rest, 
that Wagner declared himself the writer. In, 
spite of the attempts at palliation, in spite of the 
oft repeated assertion that Jews as well as Gen- 
tiles have heaped him with abuse, no candid 
minded reader can sympathize with Richard 
Wagner's ignoble and small-minded statements, 
whatever may have been or may be his prejudice 
against the Jewish nation. 

Before touching upon the position of the Jews 
in music and art in general, the writer first des- 
cribes their influence in the domains of religion 
and politics. In regard to their religion the Jews 
have ceased to be enemies worthy of hate, thanks 
to those within the pale of the Christian religion, 
who have drawn the hate of the people upon 
themselves. It is rather in his relation to Socie- 
ty that the Jew stands alone by himself as Jew. 
From being the creditor of kings he has imper- 
ceptibly become the “King of Creditors,” and his 
prayer for emancipation is, to say the least, 
naive, seeing how we are ourselves compelled to 
fight for our own emancipation from the Jew, who 
now rules and will continue to rule so long as 
money is power. Not only in the driving busi- 





ness of every-day life does the Jew hold the helm, 
but he has managed to get the public taste in 
art, particularly in music, between his busy fin- 


gers. This is the substance of Wagner's intro- 
duction. Finally, to free ourselves from this 


pressure of Judaism, we must prove our strength, 
not through any abstract definition, “but by 
learning to know exactly the nature of the in- 
voluntary feeling of aversion in us, which con- 
stantly manifests itself against that Jewish being.” 
We must be able to recognize distinetly, “what 
It is in that nature that we hate, to expose it in 
its true light, and drive the demon from the field 
which he knows so well how to keep, under cover 
of a haze which we, generous philanthropists, throw 
over him, that the sight of him may be less re- 
pulsive.” 

Wagener begins his assault as follows: “The Jew, 
who it is well known, has a God entirely for him- 
self, next attracts our attention by his outer ap- 
pearance, which, whatever may be our national- 
ity, always has something disagreeable and_for- 
eign to this nationality. This is the Jew’s mis- 
fortune, the writer tells us, but he feels perfectly 
Particularly noticeable is the 
Jew’s pronunciation. Modern 
succeeded in breaking up this stubborn peculiari- 
This 
“hissing, shrill, buzzing, grunting sound of a Jew 
speakirg, f to our ear entirely foreign and disa- 
An arbitrary misuse and distortion of 


at home in it. 
culture has not 


ty of the Shemitic mode of pronunciation. 


greeable. 
words and construction only remain to give this 
sound the character of an unbearable and con- 
fusing clatter.” “This circumstance of itself, it 
must be borne in mind, is highly important in 
explaining the impression which a Jewish compo- 
sition makes upon us,” adds Wagner. That he 
should make the exterior of the Jew & standard 
of mental ability is unjust ; and this attempt to 
prejudice the reader at the outset by so con- 
temptible a piece of logic, is only a forerunner of 
the whole pamphlet and its argument. This dis- 
agreeable exterior is inconceivable in connection 
with representative art. Ifa Jew is to be repre- 
sented, the model is always drawn from phantasy, 
the ugly features either toned down or left out 
entirely. Wagner says this of a Jew. The re- 
mark however is just as applicable to any other 
character. We never look for bare reality in 
representative art, but rather, reality idealized. 
As Wagner’s object is the meral murder of the 
Jew, he makes his application an entirely one- 
sided and ungenerous one. 

“Upon the stage we cannot possibly conceive 
of a representation by a Jew, of either modern or 
antique character, hero or lover, without invol- 
untarily feeling how ridiculously unfit such a rep- 
resentation is.” Not only has the Jew of our 
time succeeded in getting possession of the stage, 
but he has robbed the very poets of their crea- 
tions and substituted those of his own conception. 
This gives us about the same impression we 
should have, “if in a painting of the crucifixion 
the Holy one were cut out, and a demagogue of 
a Jew stuck in (hineingesteckt) Y’ Wagner’s 
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contempt finds certainly some expression here, to 
say nothing more. ‘But he seems to have forgot- 
ten that the very best players of Shakespeare, in 
Germany, were without exception Jews; namely: 
No, not even here 
IIe is not sat- 


Dessoir, Dawison, Lehfeld. 
does Wagner do the Jew justice. 
isfied with annihilating the Jew in music, which, 
we must not forget, is the main object of the 
book ; he purposely avoids touching even one 
good point of the poor object of his malice, how- 
ever true or evident it may be. Tle tells us, of 
whatever nation a Jew may be, he alwaysspeaks 
the language of that nation as if it were an ac- 
quired one, and not hke a language he has spoken 
from infancy. The greatest genius cannot poet- 
ize in a foreign language, hence the Jews have 
no poet. Wagner thus disposes of Heine: “In 
Goethe’s and Schiller’s time we know of no Jew- 
ish poet. At the time when poetry had become 
a lie and our whole unpoetie life element could 
produce nothing like a true poet, then was it 
the office of a very gifted poetical Jew to expose 
these lies, this jesuitical hypocrisy,” &e. “Also 
his renowned musical brother Jews he lashes un- 
mercifully for their artistic pretensions. Hurried 
on by the implacable demon of gainsaying what 
seemed worth gainsaying, he was swept through 
all the delusions of modern self-deception up to 
the point where he in turn /ied himself into a 
poet, and as a reward had his poetic lies set to 
music by our composers.” 

Having shown to his own apparent satisfaction 
how impossible it is for the Jew to speak correct- 
ly, Wagner makes an application of the same to 
song. ‘IIere the pronunciation must be not only 
correct but cultivated. 
of feeling, of passion; and who could imagine a 
Jew singing with feeling or passion? Absurdity 
of absurdities! For a Jew to intensify his mode 
of speaking into song, in which he knows how to 
express himself only with a ridiculous pathos, but 
never moves us with any sympathetic emotion,is to 
make himself just unbearable.” We should run 
from the spot, were it not that we might be chain- 
ed there by the very absurdity of the thing, adds 
Wagener. 

Having now shown how incapable the Jew is 
of proving himself an artist, either in his speech, 
or least of all his song, the writer says: “Not- 
withstanding this, the Jew has been able to make 
himself ruler of the public taste in the most wide- 
ly diffused of all the modern arts, namely, music.” 
It must be confessed, Wagner gives the Christian 
credit for no capacity whatever. Surely he must 
know it is but a short time the Jew has been his 
own master. Whom have the Jews to thank for 
their pitiful history, their centuries of suffering, 
the calamities of the middle ages? Whom but 
the Christians ? At whose door lie the horrors 
of the Spanish Jews? At the door of those who 
England and Ger- 


Song is the expression 


called themselves Christians. 
many are not far behind. Indeed scarcely a cen- 
tury has gone by since Jews were burned at the 
stake here in Berlin, in the Neuer Markt. Even 
the great Frederic imposed heavy fines upon ev- 



































ery Jew coming to Berlin, with the permission to 
rise in rank as high as old clothes vender. When 
we look back at the history of the Jews, and see 
how for thousands of years they have been trod- 
den underfoot, made the slaves of the Christians, 
denied all rights of citizenship, treated worse than 
dogs, and then hear from Wagner that the Jew 
not only rules in art but rules all modern civili- 
zation,—and this has been effected within the 
last century—it cannot be denied he contradicts 
himself, and unwittingly gives the Jew credit for 
greater capacity than the Christian himself. If 
the Jew has made himself ruler of modern civili- 
zation in the last one hundred years, what will 
happen in the next century. A question of po- 
litical economy which can well be a bitter pill for 

The Jew can have neith- 
“The inner emotion, the 


Wagner’s rumination ! 
er style nor feeling. 

real passion finds its peculiar language in the 
moment when, struggling for meaning, it gives 
itself expression. The Jew, whose character in 
this respect we have already noticed, has no real 
passion, least of all a passion which leads him to 
an expression in art. Hence, what so corresponds 
to the Jew’s eminence in making art must of ne- 
cessity have the property of coldness, indjfference, 


“The 


even to very triviality and absurdity.” 
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real poet, in whatever branch of art, always wins | 
his inspiration from a truthful and loving view of | 


unrestrained life, that life which we can find only 
among the common people! Where can the Jew 
find this people? The Jew has never had an art, 
and hence never a life that could supply talent 
for fine art.” 

Wagner not only denies the modern Jew poet- 
it feeling, but tells us he never had any. Let 
him read again the book of Job and the Psalms. 
Where in the whole range of literature can be 
found poetry more highly ideal and elevating ? 
Does the Sermon on the Mount, in the 5th chapter 
of Matthew, failin poetry of the soul? Does not 
the whole poetry of the Christian religion emanate 
Jroma Jew? Is not the Bible the greatest poet- 
ical work o° history? Was it not written by 
And yet Wagner tells us the Jew’s his- 
It is too much to pre- 


Jews ? 
tory contains no poetry. 
sume that Richard Wagner, who calls himself a 


Christian in contradistinction to a Jew, doesn’t | 


even know the history of his own religion, which 
naturally includes that of the Jew. He purpose- 
ly lets prejudice blind him. After centuries have 
gone by in striving to smother what noble germs 
there were in the Jews, the writer says, “There 
are no noble germs in them.” 

Having demolished all their pretensions to 
emotion, poetic feeling, and art in general, Wag- 
ner now comes to his main point: “The Jew in 
musical composition.” Here, he tells us, the Jew 
has done nothing and can do nothing but imitate. 
Even this imitation is at the most superficial. 
His whole life is superficial and without depth; 
hence “his compositions are heterogeneous, cold, 
indifferent, unnatural, distorted, so that they often 
give us the same impression as the recitation of a 
poem of Goethe in the Jewish jargon. Just as 
in this jargon the words and constructions go 
tumbling over each other in amazing confusion, 
just so does the Jewish composer tumble together 
all the different forms and styles of all masters 
and periods. We find the peculiarities of form 
of all the schools heaped up in the liveliest chaos. 
As the object in these productions is merely that 
something shall be said, but not about the sub- 














jects, which would repay the trouble of talking, 
so this clatter can be made to excite the ear only 
by a change every moment in the mode of ex- 
pression, which is to charm anew the attention.” 

To make this clearer to the reader Wagner 
makes use of an example which is to combine all 
he has said. 
writer says, than by taking the works of ‘a mu- 
sician of Jewish descent, who was endowed by 
nature with a musical gift, as few musicians be- 
fore him. Everything which presented itself for 
consideration in investigating our antipathy to 
the Jewish nature, all our aversion to this nature 


| in itself and in its relation to us, all its incapabil- 


ity, standing upon another basis from ourselves, 
but wishing to have intercourse with us on this 
basis, wishing even to develop further the vain 
images of his fancy, all these rise to a complete 
tragical conflict in the nature, the life and works 
of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. This person 
has shown that a Jew can have the richest abun- 
dance of specific musica! talent, can possess the 
finest and most liberal education, as well as_ the 
finest sense of honor, without being able to move 
us, no net even once, with that deep heart and 
soul stirring emct’on which we expect of the art, 
and which we know it to be capable of; an emo- 
tion we have felt times without number, when a 
hero of our art—so to speak—has opened his 
mouth to talk to us.” 

If Wagner had chosen Meyerbeer instead of 
Mendelssohn, on whom to vent his enmity, he 
might have said with some truth: “he has not 
been able to move us, no, not even once,” with a 
heart-stirring emotion; but the writer of “Mid- 
summernight’s Dream,” “Elijah,” “St. Paul,” can 
certainly claim a niche in the temple of public 
taste. Just as Mendelssohn was overrated dur- 
ing his lifetime, he is now underrated after his 
death. This is the case in Germany at least. I 
do not wish to write a panegyric on Mendelssohn, 
to call him a genius, nor anything higher than a 
composer of wonderful talent, but I do wish to 
defend him against this overwhelming assault by 
Wagner. After having wrought himself and 
the reader up to an excited pitch by enumerating 


| all the bad points of the Jews as a race, raking 


into broad daylight all their disagreeable and re- 
pulsive qualities, he suddenly pounces upon Men- 
delssohn, whose great reputation he so envies, 
and tells us: here is the consummation of all this 
“coldness, indifference, triviality, absurdity.” If 
Wagner would only treat the subject calmly and 
with candor, as we should expect from one com- 
poser towards another, he might show to better 
satisfaction, and with a nearer approach to truth, 
what the influence of the Jew in music is. But 
to work himself into a frenzy over the meanness 
of the Jew from thousands of years back up to 
the present time, and then let loose the vials of 
his hate upon the head of Mendelssohn, is evi- 
dence of a deeper purpose than merely exposing 
the position of the Jew in general in music. He 
could not have chosen worse than in charging 
Of all compos- 

Of all com- 
posers he is oftenest quoted by critics as the model 
The “Songs without 


Mendelssohn with want of style. 

ers he at least is easily recognized. 
for young beginners. 
Words” not only refute this bold assumption of 
Wagner's, but make an era in music and belong 
to its history. All that is Jewish is despicable. 
Mendelssohn’s music is Jewish and therefore des- 


picable, is the logic of the writer. Why a long 


— 


How can we make this clearer, the | 





argument for the sake of such a reductio ad ab- 
surdum ? Why not say in somany words: “I de- 
test the Jew and all he has done, and therefore 
detest his music, and vill not find any good in it ?” 
This is the spirit of the entire pamphlet. How 
can we expect to get at the truth of the matter 
by such a process ? 

The few remaining pages are devoted to tell- 
ing the reader how Mendelssohn stole his orato- 
rio style from Bach. That here. where the feel- 
ing had to come from a deeper source than mere 
sentimentality, Mendelssolin’s “musical produc- 
tive power ceased.” “The dissolution and capri- 
ciousness of our musical style, though perhaps not 
introduced by him, have vet been raised through 
Mendelssohn’s means to the highest point of un- 
meaning and empty purport.” The best answer 
to this sweeping statement is this composer’s im- 
mense popularity. We do not claim him as an 
equal of Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Handel ; nor 
do we believe him to be a musical cipher because 
not their equal, and a Jew. 

What Wagner says of Meyerbeer is too good 
to be lost. Having first relieved his mind by 
calling the reader’s attention to the fact of his 
being “The Jewish composer of our day, renown- 
ed far and wide,” he says, Meyerbeer’s life has 
been wasted in catering to a paying but second- 
class public. ‘The opera-going public of to-day 
has since a long period back been gradually 
brought to give up entirely the demands to be 
made not only on a dramatic work of art, but in 
general on any work of good taste. These places 
of intercourse are filled mostly with that portion 
of our society whose sole reason for going is ennui. 
The disease of ennui, however, cannot be cured 
by any artistic enjoyment, for it cannot he de- 
signedly dissipated, but only deceived by another 
kind of ennui. It is the preparing of such a de- 
ception as this, that the noted opera composer has 
made his life mission in art. It is needless to 
point out more definitely the means he made use 
of to reach this desired object of his life. Enough 
that he understood completely how to deceive, as 
we see from the result he accomplished by im- 
posing upon his wearied audience (sciner gelang- 
weilten Zuhirerschaft) the jargon we have al- 
ready characterized, as modern piquante expres- 
sion of all that is trivial, and which had already 
been heard in all its natural absurdity.” “This 
deceitful composer goes so far as to deceive him- 
self, and this perhaps just as designedly as he de- 
ceives his wearied audience. We really believe 
that he would like to create a work of art, and 
yet is conscious at the same time that he eannot. 
To draw himself out of this painful conflict be- 
tween the desire to do and the ability to do, he 
writes operas for Paris, and then finds an easy 
road to their performance elsewhere,—to-day the 
surest means of ol/aining an artist reputation with- 
out being an artist.” Thus, says Wagner, has 
Mendelssohn shown how meaningless music can 
be made; Meverbeer, on the other hand, how 
empty and trivial the public taste. “So long as 
music, a distinct art, was a necessity of life, up to 
the time of Beethoven and Mozart, so long was a 
Jewish composer unknown.” 

Out of a pamphlet of fifty pages the reader 
naturally expects to find at least one good trait, 
one redeeming feature ; at least one characteristic 
of the Jew and his relation to art, which Wagner 
need not place in so despicable a light. But no, 
he gathers together his remaining forces for a 
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final effort, and gives usa closing dose, the very 
quintessence of his contempt for the poor Jew. 
Hear what he says: “Only when the inner death 
of the body is apparent, do the outer elements 
win the necessary strength to overpower it, but 
only to decompose it; then does the flesh of this 
body dissolve into a multiplicity of crawling 
worms. But who in glancing at it would regard 
the body as alive? The spirit is. The life has 
flown from this body to other relations, and this 
latter only is the life itself. Only in real life ean 
we also find the spirit of the art again, and not in 
its worm-eaten corpse.” 

Thus closes a precious contribution to musical 
literature, a disgrace to the writer, and unworthy 
of one who follows the high calling of composer. 
Is it not shameful enough already that the very 
faults of which the Jews are accused are the di- 
rect offspring of Christian oppression? That, if 
they have had no art, it was because the Christian 
prevented it ? The past history of the Jews Wag- 
ner, studiously, or out of ignorance, leaves un- 
touched. If the latter, which is hardly possible, 
his argument is imperfect and so unjust. If the 
former, his argument is just as imperfect, infinite- 
ly more unjust, and shows a contemptible, weak- 
minded prejudice. It is a fact that the Jew has 
had an immense influence in music, but does it 
help the matter any to put it in a distorted light? 
If, as Wagner has it, this Judaism holds sway, the 
only road out of the difficulty is to overcome it 
in fair fight, not by an argument set on by hate 
and prejudice. If there are few or no “blond 
musicians” in Leipsic, as Wagner tells us, whose 
fault pray is it, the blond musician’s or his orien- 
I do not believe, with Wagner, that 
Where was the audience 


tal rival’s ? 
publie taste has fallen. 
forty years ago which appreciated Bach? It is 


not longer than thirty years that Beethoven has , 


been so popular. The public taste, on the con- 
trary, is improving every hour. Can it be that 
the public taste has fallen because it does not 
snap at every new operatic sweetmeat of Wag- 
He even blames Robert Franz becanse 
The 
Jewish element is immense, but the Christian ele- 


ner ? 
he praised him once and then not again. 


ment far greater. Nevertheless we cannot ex- 


pect to find the equilibrium by this constant sec- 
sawing of individual prejudices; the two must 
come together and will come together, and each 
will find its level in the regular order of things. 
If the Jew is a discordant string, he must rise or 
fall to the pitch of the world’s orchestra. Most 
of all, give every nation free scope for the exer- 
cise of its natural functions, and let not prejudice 
and oppression disturb the harmony of general 
progress ! 0. 
——_ yy -—— 


[From the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna. 


Richard Wagner’s “Judaism in Music.” 
Motto: ‘Der Jude wird verbrannt.’’—Lessing. 

Richard Wagner, who, for some time past, has 
again been working at his own self-glorification, so 
indispensable to him, by the industrious production 
of pamphlets, has just published another pamphlet 
under the title of Das Judenthum in der Musik, Leip- 
sic, J. J. Weber. The most abominable part of cre- 
ation are the Jews, and all those are Jews who do not 
worship Herr Richard Wagner: this is about the 
leading thought of the pamphlet, which, though thin, 
is running over with venom. It is dedicated to Mme. 
Marie Muchanoff, neé Countess Nesselrode, and com- 
mences with the complaint “that every one of Wag- 
ner’s artistic productions always meets, in the daily 
press, not only of Germany, but also of France and 
England, with a spirit of hostility exerted for his dis- 
paragement.” The source of such wide-spreading 
enmity Wagner has discovered to be a general and 














regularly organized conspiracy of the Jews against 
him. We are told that, in consequence of an article 
(“Das Judenthum in der Musik’’), which he pub- 
lished, in 1850, in the Letpziger Musikzertung, all the 
enemies of swine’s flesh have become his enemies 
also, and have ever since striven, in every possible 
manner, to be revenged upon him. According to his 
assertion, the article created an immense sensation, 
though, strange to say, not R. Wagner but “TK. 
Freigedank” was the signature appended to it, and 
the editor, F. Brendel, never condescended to reveal 
the real author! It indeed requires all Wagner’s 
self-complacency to believe that the entire world of 
art, and journalism, is still thinking ef a pseudony- 
mous article that appeared in the Leipziger Musikzei- 
tung, nineteen years ago, and that every annoyance 
since suffered by him is nothing more nor less than 
the vengeance of the Jews on his féual/eton. I con- 
fess that it is only now, through Wagner's own 
pamphlet, that I knew anything of the article and of 
its illustrious parentage. The same is probably the 
case with the majority of my colleagues. But this is 
what Wagner will never believe ; he is convinced, or 
at least, pretends that he is (for one really often hes- 
itates considering him so limited in intelligence, as 
in his pamphlet, he represents himself to be), that all 
his opponents are merely the sworn instruments bent 
upon carrying out the behests of a Jewish association 
formed to be revenged upon him. Though, from 
these fabulons results, we ought to conclude that the 
article ef “K. Freigedank”’ is as universally known 
as Meyerbeer’s “Prophet March,” which appeared 
soon afterwards, Wagner considers it advisable to 
reprint the said article, a resolution for which we 
feel sincerely grateful. , 

Ife commences by attacking the Jews generally. 
As his object is “the justification of his invincible re- 
pugnance to everything Jewish,” he of course paints 
without any light. The outward appearance of the 
Jew is a “disagreeable whim of Nature,” but, by the 
way, no misfortune for the Jew, because “he feels 
very comfortable under this misfortune.’ On the 
stage, it is impossible “to imagive anv character, an- 
cient or modern, represented by a Jew, without in- 
voluntarily feeling the absolutely laughable inappro- 
priateness of such an impersonation.” (I wonder 
whether Wagner’s Christian mind would really revolt 
at achieving success through the talent of Bettelheim, 
Csillag, or Sonntheim 2) 

The educated Jew is “the most heartless of men, 
and has relations only with those who need _ his 
money.” (It is from such relations that Wagner ap- 
pears to have derived all his knowledge of the educa- 
ted Jew.) Finally the author enters upon the rela- 
tions of the Jews to art. ‘What the educated Jew 
had to say, when he wished to indulge in artistic ut- 
terance, could of course be only that which was un- 
important and trivial, since his whole impulse towards 
art was luxurious and unnecessary.” According to 
Waegncr, everything a Jew does, in the way of art, 
“must necessarily have inherent to it the quality of 
coldness, of indifference, even to triviality and ridicu- 
lousness.””’ And what name does he mention imme- 
diately after this thesis? No less aone than that of 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, or as he, with feigned sensi- 
bility says: ‘Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, so soon taken 
from us.” He asserts that Mendelssohn, despite his 
talent, could never succeed, not even in one solitary in- 
stance, in producing upon us the profound impression, 
moving both heart and soul, which we expect from 
art. I think that thousands of my readers will agree 
with rae when I assure Herr Wagner that the sim- 
plest of Mendelssohn’s songs (not to speak of his 
greatest creations) makes its way more surely to “the 
heart and soul” than ten operas & la ‘Tristan und 
Isolde.” The reader may easily imagine how loud 
and vehement Wagner’s shouts are after Meyerbeer. 
Meyerbeer’s art, Herr Wagner asserts, consisted only 
in “deceiving, a feat he accomplished by palming off 
upon his wearied audience the (Jewish) jargon, which 
we have already minutely characterized as the mod- 
ern and piquant expression of all the trivialities which, 
in their naked stupidity, had been so often pre- 
sented to them ” For Wagner (who never “deceiv- 
ed” the public for quite forty years with operas like 
Les Huquenots) Meyerbeer is a “tragico-comic phe- 
nomenon, as, indeed, generally, that which leaves us 
cold, that which is laughable” constitutes “the dis- 
tinguishing feature of Judaism.” It would be only J 
when music had fallen into a state of utter coma that 
Jews could enter into it. “It is not until the inward 
death of a body becomes manifest that the elements 
lying outside it gain the power of being their own 
masters, but merely to decompose the body ; thus the 
flesh of the latter is resolved into a seething many- 
lived mass of worms.” After Heine has been hissed 
off for his ‘poetic lies,” and Bérne applauded, be- 
cause he worked at the “‘self-annihilation of Judaism,” 
Wagner returns to the terrible results of his pseu- 





donymous article of the year 1850. He tells us that, 


owing to the many years Felix Mendel-so'n worked 
there, “Leipsic received the real musical Judaic bap- 
tism. Leipsie $s exclasively the Jewish musical capi- 
ta/,’ ete. In this disgusting, low strain, that won d 
do honor to a fanatic mendicant friar, doos the entire 
pamphlet continue. It is in the Jewish musical cap- 
ital, therefore, that the conspiracy was then organ- 
ized, “always to ignore Wagner as the author of the 
article,” but, on the other hand, “by systematic cal- 
umny and persecution” to punish him in his literary 
and musical efforts. The first calumniator to come 
forward, in the Kélnische Zeitung, was, we are in- 
formed, Professor Bischoff, ‘a friend and admirer of 
Herr Ferdinand Hiller.’ (Strange to say, Hiller is 
not further ill-treated in the pamphlet, although he 
has published several admirable and crushing articles 
on Wagner’s theories.) Then the Undersigned ap- 
peared with his “Libel” On the Musically- Beautiful. 
Against this denomination I must protest. My es- 
say upon the Musically- Beautiful (the value of which 
Herr Wagner is, of course, at liberty to fix as he 
pleases) is a thoroughly serious theoretical investiga- 
tion, a strictly scientific endeavor to test anew and to 
explain the fundamental notions of musical a-thetics. 
It has never been regarded as aught else, though the 
merits of Wagner, as well as those ef other compo- 
sers, are discussed therein. Had I desired to write a 
libel against Wagner I should have been able to find 
another and a more piquant title, in the style of his 
last pamphlet, as, for instance, Der Gréssenwahnsinn 
in der Musik. That, among the representatives of 
genuine musical beauty, I mentioned, after Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, the Jewish Mendelssohn, so 
excites Herr Wagner’s*bile that he is seduced into 
making the stupid assertion that merely to. raise 
Mendelssohn in a “certain manner upon the throne, 
I placed a few specimens of Christian nability, such 
as Robert Schumann, by his side.” It is from the 
essay, On the Musically Beautiful, that, we are told, 
the whole amount of subsequent misfortune resul-ed : 
“The author had attained universal respect, and 
made himself a position which gave him importance, 
when he, an esthetician whom people wonderingly 
admired, now appeared as critic in the most widely 
read political paper, and declared my artistic efforts 
null and void.” My “nimbus,” he says, also, is the 
reason that, wherever newspapers are read in the 
world, one particular tone has become the rule in 
speaking of him, a tone which Mme. Muchanoff, née 
Countess Nesselrode, has been so astonished to meet 
with everywhere. I must in return, inform Herr 
Wagner that he estimates far too highly the influence 
of my criticisms, and assigns me an amount of im- 
portance that I am very far from possessing. Mine 
is merely one voice amongst many voices, but, be it 
observed, voices which are independent and the ex- 
ponents of sincere convictions Why does not Herr 
Wagner name our most celebrated musical writer, 
Otto Jahn, whose criticisms on Tannhduser and Lo 
hengrin surpass, in crushing power, all I ever wrote 
about him? Why does he not name Speidel and 
Scheller of Vienna, who—though as little Jews as I 
am myself—have not treated him in a manner one 
iota more Christian-like than I have? Very recent- 
ly, Herr Liibke, the art-historian, spoke with charm- 
ing humor, in a similar strain of him, being natural- 
ly in Stuttgardt immediately matriculated a Jew for 
so doing. Why does not Wagner remember that 
clever writer, Hinrichs, who, at first, advanced to 
meet him with warm sympathy, but the lenger he 
wrote and the more carefully he studied Wagner’s 
operas, became colder and colder, so that the “loyal 
Brendel” would not accept his last articles? But 
Wagner express!y complains of Adolphe Stahr, and 
Robert Franz, who, in the summer of 1850, once, 
“though exactly on/y once,” espoused his cause! I, 
too, am reproached with the ‘almost enthusiastic par- 
tiality” which I at first felt for him, but which I now 
feel no longer. My worthy Herr Wagner, the same 
thing has happened to a great many others. I never 
denied the strong impression, nor have I ever been 
ashamed of it, which was produced upon me, when a 
young student in Dresden, by the dazzling perform- 
ance of Tunnhiiuser. I sent a notice of it to the 
Wiener Musikzeitung, and, though rather lavish in its 
praise, that notice exhibited anything but blindness 
to the numerous weak points in the opera. That, at 
a period when the name of Richard Wagner was not 
knewn in Austria, I happened to be the first who 
spoke publicly in terms of warm admiration of Tann- 
héduser, is a fact that gives me satisfaction even now.* 
My mistake consisted merely in the sanguine belief 
that, in his subsequent operas, Wagner would raise 
and refine to clearer and clearer beauty those elements 


* T pleaded also for the performance of “Die Meistersinger’’ 
in Vienna, not that I considered it a masterpiece, but because 
of all the German operas which have been produced for some 
time past, it is the most interesting and most original. and, 
therefore the public ought not to be deprived of the chance of 
becoming acquainted with it. 
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which are full of charm and purport in) Tinnhduser, 
and that, at the same time, he would reject what was 
unmnosical, unhealthy, and trivial, though cleverly 
disguised. The reverse has come to pass; every 
succeeding opera has become more unmelodious, 
more wearisome, more noisy and abstruse. Just in 
the same way, his pamphlet grows more passionate, 
more spiteful, and more mendacious at every page. 
The one lie, my pretended “Judaism,” I will over- 
look, in consideration of the blind rage of a man, 
who, like the Rabbin in Heine’s: Disputation, always 
goes about with a small naked knife, in order mur- 
derously to hack harmless C hristians who m: Ly pass 
him. ‘The second lie does not concern me alone. 
Wagner asserts, the reader must know, that Theodor 
Vischer (whom he has the impertinence to dub “an 
amiable and perfectly blond German Jisthetician’”’), 
confided to me the execution of the musical part of 
his sthetik, and deduces from this relation of ours 
to each other fresh conclusions in explanation of my 
“rapid celebrity,’ As we must in justice assume 
that Herr Wagner has had in his hands at least once 
this A’sthetik of Vischer's since he so depreciates it, 
it cannot possibly have escaped his notice that the 
whole of the musical portion (with the exception of a 
few paragraphs written by Vischer himself), is due 
to Professor Karl Kostlin,of Tiibingen, a man known 
as a thorough musician and philosopher, and not only 
no Jew, but actually a Protestant clergyman. 
According to Wagner, it is impossible to estimate 
too highly the incalculable influence, still at work, of 
the psendonymous Jew-Article of 1850; he assures 
us: ‘What Liszt, too, had to unde rgo, was attribut- 
able to this article " The reader ‘perceives that 
Wagner is becoming a perfect child. The “defec- 
tion” of Joachim (whose truthful, artistic nature could 
no longer pufup with the humbug of the Musie of 
the Future), Wagner also explains as a consequence 
of the influence exerted by his Jewish shield of Me- 
dusa. In Paris and London, moreover, the same 
“organized conspiracy y”existed against him (of course, 
people there had nothing more pressing to do than to 
read the Leipziger Musth 1850). He ae- 
counts for the universal antipathy with which he met 
in London, “by the peculiar character of the Englis 
religion, which is based more upon the Old than ook 
the New Testament.” After having thus waged war 
with the papers, Wagner, net abandoning his fixed 
idea for a single moment, proceeds to attack theatri- 
cal managers. “You already — ” he says, 
apostrophizing Mme. Muchanoff, née Countess : 
selrode, “that, while my former ‘operas made thetr 
way into all German theatres, each of my most re- 
cent works meets with a sluggish, nay, hostilely re- 
jectfal behavior in the self-same theatres; the fact is, 
my earlicr works had forced their way upon the stage 
before the Jewish agitation, and their suecess could 
not be greatly affected.”* Such an explanation can 
emanate only from a person completely blinded by 
vanity, who never in himself the cause of a 
failure, but always solely in the intrigues of others. 
Every theatrical manager who understands his busi- 
ness (leaving out of consideration the fact of his pos- 
sessing any especial feeling for art) will be eager to 
produce novelties bya composer who has already 
written two or three operas which have successfully 
kept their places on the stage. In consequence of 
the unusual dearth of new German operas, a theatri- 
cal manager will even make many a sacrifice to se- 
cure such novelties. If, in spite of this, he does not 
venture on them, he must have come to the conviction 
that they do not hold out the promise of success, or,nt 
least, not of such a success as will repay him for his 
trouble and expense. When warm advocates of Zann- 
hénser protest against music like that in| Zristan und 
the reason of bes so doing exists wholly and 
ide itself; and when a theatrical 
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Isolde, 
solely in Tristan und Isc 
manager asserts he can cast and getup Der li 
Holliinder and Lohe ngvin tolerably well,but could never 
manage Die Meistersmager or Die Nibelungen, here 
again the blame rests penne ‘ly and wholly with Di 
belungen and Die Meistersinger. Tt is not every thea- 
tre which, like the Royal Operahouse, Munich, can 
maintain an expensive clirical staf! of accoucheurs 
simply for Richard Wagner. Wagner allows him- 
self to be so carried away by his passion as to make 
the exceedingly impertinent assertion that he perceiv- 
ed, in his correspondence with the persons at the head 
of the Court Operahouses in’ Vienna and Berlin, 
“from the dodyes emploved by them, that it was not 











merely their wish not to be under the necessity of 
producing the MJersterstnger, but, moreover, to hinder 
its being given at other theatres.” As regards the 


Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, Iam ina position to 
assure Herr Wagner of the contrary. The manage. 
ment was only waiting for permission to make the 

* This Jewish chronological caleulation is not applicable to 
Vienna. ‘‘Tannhdiuser 
house before 1550, and 


was not given at the Imperial Opera- 
not before 185s. 
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, however, tak 
rat he has now made certain stipulations ney 
viously considered necessary for “his 
preduce a new work.” The “mingling of the Jewish 
clement in our artistic affairs” appears in this case, 
therefore, to emanate from himself, I think.—After 
giving Frobel (who has broken so many lances in his 
defence) a kick, as he goes by, Wagner suddenly 
stumbles over the name of Robert 
course, something injurious must be said of him—but 
itis not soeasy todoso, . . . Allright! Wag- 
ner has hit upon it. “Compare,” he says to Mme. 
Muchanoff, née Conntess von Nesselrode, “the Rob- 
ert Schumann of the first half of his productivity 
with the Robert Schumann of the second : there, plas- 
tic fashioning impulse ; here, a subsiding into bom- 
hastie flatness.” And what is the reason of this! 
Was not it, as we previously thought, Schumann’s 





nervous illness and the overcloudfng of his mind, 
which soon met with so fearful a conelusion in his 


tragic end?) Nota bit of it! Wagner assures us 
that the reason of the decline in Schumann’s produc- 
tive power must be sought in the influence exerted 
“by the mingling of the Jewish element.” Up to 
this point the predominant feeling excited by the 
pamphlet is ene of ridiculousness, but this feeling is 
now converted into absolute disgust. We shut the 
repulsive book, which will hardly gain its author 
many friends, or create many enemies for the Jews. 
As a guide to Wagner’s character, it possesses only 
a psychological interest. In it unbounded self-ado- 
ration has attained a height, on which aman with his 
brains in healthy working order could never breathe. 
We are involuntarily compelled to think of R. Wag- 
ner’s predecessor in the Old) Testament,—King Na- 
buchodonezzar, who believed so long that he was a 
god, that he turned himself into a mere ordinary ox, 
eat hay, and was set to music by Verdi. 
Epuarp Hansrick. 


Musical Pitch. 
To the Editor of the *-Musical World, 
Since writing my former letter, it has occurred to 
me that it might aid in the discussion of this question 
to give some definite information as to the varieties 
of pitch actually used at present in London. I have 
taken some trouble to ascertain this, by personal ob- 
servations and calculations, snd have embodied the 
results in the following table. The numbers are 
given for the C on the third space in the treble, in 
double vibrations*per second; and to estimate the 
value of the variation, it must be recollected that, at 
this part of the seale,'a difference of about thirty vi- 
brations per second represents a semitone. 
Table of 
Vibrations. 


Italian Opera in 1849 (as es in the Society of 
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Varieties of Pitch. 








Covent Garden (M arch 1). see 

Erard’s general pitch, to w hich th 
their pianoti 

Broadwood's “‘Coneert” Pite h. ° 

Crystal Palace great organ {Peb. kK 

Society of Arts C fork* 

German Standard. sees rere 

Broadwood’s **Medium’’ P ite h,to whie h their new 
pianofortes are tuned for general sale..... 
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Paul's Cathedral (eb. 15). 
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Crystal Palace Orchestra (Feb. 13)...... eo 
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nuit & Son's standard for ait naw shaieh cceans. ! gin 
Broadwood's “Voeal’’ Pitch, used for all pianos = { 7 
sent out for -_ al concerts without orchestra. . | 
French Standard (A435 (Shae 8iersahsn ae we } 
Philharmoniz, 1813 to 18 38 eee Alb 
PAULosoPHiwalL OR NATURAL STANDARD 512 
tig Ben (F170) seeinea aac 510 
Pitch recommended by Mr. Manns (a semitone be- 
low 698). ..<¢ec0ces YUE Sor ri fT IRE YE ene 508 
Church organs, va jous : : 518 to 500 
Handel's fork, 1740 (A =416)...c.cccccersssevccce 195 
Some of these numbers differ from those usually 
given, for the following reason :—In comparing a 
pitch regulated by A, with one regulated by C, the 
le mperament must be taken into account. For exam- 


ple, if an organ, or other keyed instrument, be tuned 

to the French standard A, the C on that instrument 

will be the tempered C (518) and not the true C 
(522). Ihave, ther refore, in all cases where A is the 

standard note, given the rations for the tempered 
‘ 





We learn two important things from this table. In 
the first place the concert orchestral pitch is well de- 
fined and remarkably uniform in the different orches- 
tras, so that we know exactly what we are dealing 

* This is intended to correspond with the German standard; 


but on comparing it witha “regulation” A fork ef 435, econaiet 
from France, it comes out slightly sharp, as given in the table. 
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with. It has not risen in the last ten years, being, if 
anyvt a shade lower. B at it is still three fourths 
of a : Saanee hizher.than » Philharmonie piteh 





maintained from 1813 to 1843. 

Secondly, we find that singers, when untram melled 
by orch maniments, have, by a sort of 
common consent, adopted a pitch about two-thirds of 
a semitone lower than that at present use din the or- 
chestras, and which lower pitch, therefore, we may 
assume to be generally considered most suitable for 
vocal purposes in this country. 

Thus we seem to have drifted insensibly into the 
establishment of two well defined pitches—one or- 
chestral, the other vocal. 

It is almost wasting words to argue for the lower- 
ing of the orchestral pitch. Independently of the 
anomaly of retaining two definitions of the same mu- 
sical note, and of differing so materially from other 
nations with whom we are in constant musical com- 
munication, the orchestral pitch is much higher than 
any classical composer ever wrote for; it gives a 
false rendering of the music, and sometimes makes it 
impracticable ; it strains the voice, disturbs the tem- 
per, and damages the performance of the singers ; 
end it is inconvenient for many of the instruments, 
or for the players upon them.f No musical advan- 
tage has ever been proved to balance these evils ; the 
objections to change are entirely personal or com- 
mercial ones, which we need not discuss here, further 
than to say it is a pity such reasons should be allow- 
ed to stand in the way of a measure that would be so 
advantageous in every musical point of view. 

Neither is it necessary to insist on the desirability 
of having some one fixed standard. The idea that 
the pitch of ruusical notes should be incapable of 
correct definition, or that where many have to work 
together this pitch should be variable at anybody’s 
pleasure, without any standard of comparison, is op- 
posed tocommon sense. The only argument to the 
contrary ever used is the difficulty of getting the stan- 
dard generally adhered to; but this is of no more 
force than it would be to argue against a standard of 
length, because all the yard measures in the country 
did not correspond. No one pretends that a standard 
of pitch should or could, in this country, be made 
compulsory ; but the very existence of such a stand- 
ard would have the effect of producing a constant 
tendency to uniformity, which would ultimately bring 
abont all the beneficial results desired. 

What then ought this standard to be? There are 
three to choose from, which I have put prominently 
in the table. 

The Congress of British Musicians, who consider- 
ed the subject in 1859, evinced a strong leaning to- 
wards the lowest of these : but as it was thought by 
many practical musicians that the time was not ripe 
for so great a change, the Congress recommended 
the German standard as a more moderate measure. 
If this recommendation had been adapted in the mu- 
sical world, we should have heard nothing of the 
present agitation; and as, singularly enough, the 
German is exactly a mean between the two English 
pitches, if we wanted, even now, to strike a balance 
between them, the German would be the obvious 
standard to take. 

But circumstances are now changed. The call for 
lowering is much louder than it was ten years 
and singers would not now be satisfied with the 
lief of one-third of a semitone. And (althongh it 
certainly seems odd, in a musical question, to ignore 
the practice of the most musical part of the Conti- 
nent, from which nearly all our music comes) we 
must take it, I think, that the general sense of the 
English. mnsieal world is in favor of a standard more 
approaching that of our neighbors across the 
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The question lies, therefore, hetween the other two, 
the French and the natural standards Now, it must 
be observed that when practfeal musicians advocate 
the “French pitch,” they merely mean that or some- 
thing near it. None « of rages would venture to say 
there was any ] > advantage, in a musical 
point of view, in 43! ions per second over 430 
or 440; they name the French standard simply be- 
cause it is the one that comes most practically before 
them; but if it happened to be a fifth of a semitone 
sharper or flatter it would be just as acceptable. It 
ought to be known that the actual French number is 
entirely empirical ; it has no sort of justification in a 
natural or philosophical point of view. It is singu- 
lar that the French, who took so much trouble to de- 
rive their standards of measure and weight from a 
great natural and philosophical analogy, should have 
been so remiss in this instance ; but so itis. 






+ T ealeulate that the difference between the orchestral and 
vocal pitch adds about 8 per cent. to che strain on stringed 
instruments, if the same-sized strings be used. In the piano- 
forte this extra strain on the framing amounts to no less than 
aton and a quarter, thereby much increasing the cost, and 
diminishing the power of standing in tune 
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here does, however, exist a great philosophical 
and natural analogy which might serve to fix a stand- 
ard of pitch worthy of a scientific nation ; and which 
standard, moreover, is practically identical with the 
pitch the English musical world are now crying out 
for. The simple fundamental datum of one vibra- 
tion per second gives the simplest note in music, C, 
at a pitch differing only by a practically inapprecia- 
ble quantity from that of the vocal pitch already 
adopted in this country. The difference is in the 
right direction, one-fifth of a semitone lower. It 
could only be detected by good ears and with careful 
attention ; it is only what is constantly introduced by 
equal temperament (the tempered C sharp on the 
natural scale coincides with the true C sharp on the 
French), and it is much less than the change induced 
by alteration, during a concert, by change of temper- 
ature. Wind instruments tuned to the natural pitch 
would be far above the French before an evening per- 
formance was over. 

There is another argument in favor of the natural 
standard. Some years ago I was commissioned by 
the Government (through the Astronomer Royal) to 
report on the notes actually sounded by the great 
Westminster bells, and a set of careful experiments 
were tried by myself and Mr. J. H. Griesbach, to de- 
termine the number of vibrations. Referring to the 
calculations I then made, and introducing some slight 
corrections, I make the key-note of the chimes, F, 
given by Big Ben, to be about 170 double vibrations 
per second. This gives a C of 510, differing inap- 
preciably from the natural standard. 

So that by adopting this standard we should have 
the advantage of a huge Government tuning-fork, dis- 
tributing the standard musical pitch within hearing of 
all London, every hour of the day ! 

By this measure, while we should adopt almost 
implicitly the judgment of practical musicians, we 
should escape the charge of servilely copying the em- 
pirical formula of our neighbors, and should put the 
matter on a truly philosophical and reasonable basis, 
worthy of the country of Newton and Herschel. 

Witiiam Pore, F.R.S., Mus. Doc., Oxon. 

Atheneum Club. 


Crystal Palace Concerts. (London.) 


The series of concerts for 1868-9, just come to an 
end, has fully maintained the reputation of the Crys- 
tal Palace. Since our notice of the excellent per- 
formance of Professor Bennett’s Woman of Samaria 
many interesting things have been heard, some new 
to the audience, none unwelcome. At the 23rd con- 
cert, Schubert’s great symphony in C (his “No. 9”) 
was given for the most part just as well, and created 
just the same lively sensation as on previous occa- 
sions. Another feature was the second pianoforte 
concerto of Mendelssohn, played by Mme. Arabella 
Goddard as she invariably plays Mendelssohn’s mu- 
sic—con amore. The first overture at this concert 
was Die Zauberflite, about which it would be super- 
fluous to say a word; the last was Herr Niels Gade’s 
concert-overture The Tighlands, which, like other 
efforts by the Danish composer, partakes more of the 
manner than of the spirit of his great prototype, 
Mendelssohn, and yet, compared with a certain or- 
chestral prelude to Shakspere’s Tempest, the produc- 
tion of Herr Johannes Hager, brought forward ear- 
lier in the season, is regarded as mere workmanship, 
a masterpiece. At the 24th concert we had, once 
again, the overture and (three trivial numbers ex- 
cepted) the whole of the incidental musie furnished 
by Beethoven, in the year 1800, for Salvatore Viga- 
Ballet” entitled Die 
Geschipfe des Prometheus, which, although much of 
it has at the best a faint resemblance to the Beetho- 
ven whom musicians revere as the greatest of com- 
posers, must always he listened to with mingled eu- 
riosity and satisfaction. There was, moreover, a 
novelty at this concert, in the shape of a romance 
from Schubert's entirely unknown opera, Die Ver- 
schworenen( The Co; spirators)— ( harming in itself and 
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charmingly sang by Mile. Regan. The other fea- 
ture of the programme was Mendelssohn’s violin 


concerto, executed like a genuine artist by Mr. Hénry 
Holmes, an English violinist who shines equally as 
leader of quartets and performer of concertos, a com- 
poser of distinguished ability—a musician, indeed, of 
varied and remarkable acquirements. At the 25th 
concert, Mr. A. S. Sullivan’s symphony No. 1 (in E 
minor), written expressly for the Crystal Palace, and 
first performed in 1866, was introduced a second time 
and heard with increased interest. Since this sym- 
phony was last performed, Mr. Sullivan has made 
curtailments in it which are decided improvements ; 
and so attractive is the work intrinsically that, al- 
though the official prospectus had spoken of a new 
symphony (in D) from the same pen, “No. 2” {which 
we hope to sret next season) being non forthcoming, 


few complained of being invited to listen once more 














to “No. 1.” Herr Manns took every pains witg the 
performance, and the symphony of our young and 
promising composer was received with every mark of 
favor. At the same concert one of the later inspira- 
tions of Robert Schumaun—the overture to a drama 
founded upon Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea, sixth 
and last of Schumann’s ‘‘concert-overtures,” and first 
of what are styled his ‘‘posthumous works,” compos- 
ed in 1851, not long before he died—was heard for 
the first time. This overture, we are reminded by 
the enthusiastic author of the analytical programmes, 
which tell us so much and in such glowing terms of 
Schumann and Schubert, ‘‘has only to be known to 
become a favorite with all who love refined sentiment, 
beautiful forms, and tender treatment.” And yet 
another great authority—Herr Richard Wagner, in 
his singularly preposterous pamphlet called Judaism 
in Music—instructs us that the overture to Hermann 
and Dorothea belongs to a period? when Schumann’s 
“productivity,” compared with the “plastic fashion- 
ing impulse” of an earlier time, had “subsided into 
bombastic flatness.” We would rather not adjudi- 
cate in the matter. All we shall suggest is that while 
incorporating the tune of the “Marseillaise” into his 
overture, Schumann might have done something 
more than limit his experiment to bare quotation. 
Another noticeable experiment in the 25th coneert— 
which began, by the way, with Cherubini’s noble ov- 
erture to Les deux Journées (a composition that 
speaks convincingly for itself)—was Mr. Hallé’s per- 
formance of Beethoven’s fourth pianoforte concerto 
(in G), with Beethoven’s own “cadences.” These 
“cadences” we cannot think worthy a place in a work 
of such perfect beauty, although Beethoven himself is 
the author of them. 


The 26th concert (the last of the regular series) 
was rendered memorable by one of those performan- 
ces of Beethoven’s orchestral Colossus, the Symphony 
No. 9, with choruses, for which the Crystal Palace 
is famous. As of old, the three purely orchestral 


movements were wonderfully executed, although we, 


confess that, according to our own estimate of their 
character, each of them was taken somewhat too fast 
for the effect intended by the composer. The vocal 
parts, both choral and solo quartet (Mlle. Regan, 
Miss Julia Elton, Messrs. G. Perren and L. Thomas) 
left much to desire. In anticipation of this draw- 
back, a specious apology appeared in the programme, 
which, now that the agitation for lowering the musi- 
cal pitch is going on, may be read with some inter- 
est :— 

“In no composition would the alteration of the 
musical pitch be more welcome than in this. In- 
deed with all the ability and anxiety of chorus sing- 
ers it is impossible to obtain a thoroughly satisfactory 
performance of the vocal movements. Many of the 
notes are out of reach. ‘To those conducters who 
will not allow themselves to tamper with Beethoven’s 
passages there is therefore no alternative but to put 
the “Choral Symphony”’ by till the pitch is lowered.” 

Does Mr. Manns intend by this that unless the mu- 
sicai pitch is lowered the ‘‘Choral Symphony” will 
henceforth be withdrawn from the Crystal Palace 
programmes? And, if not, what? The interest of 
the 26th concert was greatly enhanced by the co-op- 
eration of a distinguished foreigner, Herr Carl Rein- 
ecke, director of the famous Gewandhaus Concerts at 





Leipsic, who as composer and performer has attained | 


equally high eminence at home. It was therefore 
only proper that as Herr Reinecke had been invited 
to play he should be asked to play one of his own 
compositions. The work chosen by our esteemed 
visitor was the concerto in IF sharp minor, pertormed 
at the Crystal Palace two years ago, with merited 
success, by Mr. Oscar Beringer, one of Herr Rein- 
ecke’s cleverest pupils. This concerto, which could 
not fail to strike, even at a first hearing, as a pro- 
duction of uncommon merit, gains much by the op- 
portunity of a second, and more especially as that 
second enabled us to judge of it by the light of the 
composer’s own reading. Each of the three move 
ments is constructed after the legitimate classi- 
cal model, and each contains points worth attention, 
as showing that not only Herr Reinecke can think 
independently for himself, but that what he has to 
say deserves a hearing. ‘The first a//egro is broadly 
designed ; the adagio evinces both fancy and delicate 
treatment; while the finale, an alleqro con brio in the 
major key of F sharp (a key but rarely used and very 
difiicult to play in, as musicians are aware) is spirit- 
ed from end to end. Herr Reinecke’s performance 
was that alike of a skilled and ready virtuoso and a 
thorough musician. I{is execution is brilliant and 
finent, and his expression at once natural and unaf- 
fected. The concerto created a very marked impres- 
sion. Herr Reinecke was applauded after each sepa- 
rate movement, and called back unanimonsly at the 
conclusion. There was, in addition to the concerto, 
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chestral writing, in the shape of a prelude to the fifth 

act of his own opera, Der Kénig Manfred—a melodi- 

ous and expressive slow movement, which derives 

peculiar character from the sustained employment of 
the mutes on the string instruments. This, too, was 

already known to the Crystal Palace audience, who, 

however, were evidently pleased to hear it again, if, 
we may judge by the hearty encore that compelled 

Mr. Manns to repeat it. 


The concert on Saturday, “for the benefit” of Mr. 
Manns, the able and indefatigable conductor, was a 
fitting climax to a series of entertainments almost 
unexampled in variety of interest. The attendance 
was enormous. The concert began with Beethoven’s 
Leonora overture, No. 3, and ended with Schumann’s 
Manfred. Both of these original and remarkable 
compositions—the one as exciting and brilliant as the 
other is gloomy and monotonous, each as thoroughly 
characteristic of its author as anything either has 
given to the art—are familiar to the musical frequent- 
ers of the Crystal Palace. The symphony was Schu- 
bert’s unfinished B minor, what is wanting to which 
is as much to be regretted as what is wanting to 
Mendelssohn’s Zoreley, inasmuch as, had it been 
completed, we cannot but think, judging by the two 
existing movements, that the symphony in R would 
have been Schubert’s masterpiece. [?] This, too, for 
Which, with so many other beautiful things from the 
same fertile source, we are indebted to the enterprise 
of the Crystal Palace directors and their untiring 
secretary, Mr. G. Grove, is well known to all who 
attend the concerts. We shall, therefore, merely add 
that symphony and overtures were alike played with 
the spirit and perfection of detail which we have been 
taught to expect as a matter of course from the Syd- 
enham orchestra and its intelligent chief. The play- 
ing of the wind instruments in the symphony of 
Schubert could not possibly have been surpassed ; 
while the difficult passages for the strings in the over- 
ture of Schumann (occasionally more difficult than 
effective), were scarcely less deserving notice. <As 
for the Leonora, we verily believe that “wind” and 
“strings” could play it right off without hook. There 
was no concerto, but the bright and vigorous Rondo 
Brillante in F flat, for pianoforte and orchestra, writ- 
ten by Mendelssohn, and dedicated to his friend 
Moscheles, as far back as 1834 (which the composer 
himself was the first to introduce to a London audi- 
ence), was an admirable substitute. The pianist on 
Saturday being Mr. Charles Hallé, it may be easily 
credited that the execution of the principal part in 
the Rondo was irreproachable. It is long indeed 
since we have heard a more finished mechanical dis- 
play. Later in the day Mr. Hallé gave two solos— 
Schubert’s “Moment Musical” in F minor (encored), 
and the presto in C, No. 4, from Book 6 of Mendels- 
sohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, which, as Mendelssohn 
himself did not call it “Spinnerlied,” should not be 
called “Spinnerlied” under any circumstances. In 
addition to the foregoing Mr. Manns brought forth 
the new ballet music composed by M. Gounod for 
the scene of the Walpurgis Night, which has been 
lately restored to Faust, both at the Theatre de la 
Monnaie, in Brussels, and the Paris Académie Im- 
périale de Musique. The subject of the ballet is de- 
rived from the second part of Goethe’s great poem ; 
and the characters are Cleopatra, Helen, Aspasia, 
Lais and Phryne (principals), Nubian slaves and 
Trojan maidens (subordinates). The music com- 
prises seven pieces, which we may at once state with- 
out reserve are neither worthy of M. Gounod nor of 
a place in such an opera as his Faust. The vocal 
music at this concert was as varied, if not in all re- 
spects as good, as the instrumental. Among other 
things we had some Swedish quartets, sung in the 
Swedish langnage, by four Swedish singers—MM. 
Lutteman, Késter, Ellberg, and Ryberg (their first 
appearance in England). Neither the quartets nor 
the singers call for any special remark. 

In brief recapitulation we may add that during the 
series of concerts just expired no less than 20 sym- 
phonies have been given (six by Beethoven, two by 
Havdn.(one, The Surprise, for the first time), three 
by Mendelssohn, two by Mozart, three by Schubert 
(one, No. 6, in C major, first time), two by Scha- 
mann (one, No. 4, in E flat, first time), one by Spohr 
No. 4, in C minor, first time), and one by Mr. Sualli- 
van ; six overtures by Weber, eight by Mendelssohn 
(one, the Wedding of Camacho, first time), one by 
Wagner, six by Beethoven, two by Mozart (not 
enough by several), three by Auber, three by Schu- 
mann (one J7ermann and Dorothea, first time), two 
by Cherubini, two by Schubert (one, Italian overture 
in }), first time), one each by Macfarren, Berlioz, 
Herold, Hager, Gade, Hiller (concert overture No. 
2, first time), Volkmann (in F, first time), and five 
by Rossini; marches by Wagner (A/eistersinger, first 
time), Costa and Berlioz; ballet music by Beetho- 





a favorable specimen of Herr Reinecke’s purely or- | ven, Rossini, and Gounod ; concertos and other in- 
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strumental pieces by Beethoven (two),Sterndale Ben- 
nett, Mozart, Schumann, Weber, Mendelssohn 
(seven), and Reinecke ; besides the Ode to St. Ce- 
cila’s Day (Handel), Mount of Olives (Beethoven), 
music to Loreley (Mendelssohn), music to /gmont 
(Beethoven), Woman of Samaria (Bennett),““Song of 
Miriam” (Schubert, first time), and a quantity of 
miscellaneous vocal pieces and instrumental solos 
(including organ music, &¢.) unnecessary to mention 
in detail. The Saturday Concerts will be resumed 
in October. Meanwhile we are to have the ‘usual 
summer music on Saturdays, in the Handel orches- 
tra, commencing on May-day with a grand perform- 
ance in honor of Rossini, organized by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, and to be conducted by Sir Mi- 
chael Costa. ‘The programme on this occasion is to 
comprise the Stabat Mater, a grand finale from Le 
Siege de Corinthe, the overtures to Semiramide, La 
Gazza Ladra, and Guillaume Tell, &e., with a chorus 
and orchestra 3,000 in number.—7‘mes. 





New York, May 10.—The musical season has 
virtually ended with the 6th Philharmonic Concert, 
which occurred on Saturday evening. I append the 
programme : 


Overture, ‘Tphigenia”....csccccccssccceseceseeesGluck. 
4th P.F. Concerto, G major. ................. Beethoven. 
Mr. Jarvis (of Philadelphia). 

Manfred. (Ist time in America)............. Schumann. 
Declamations and Prologue by Edwin Booth. 
Choruses by the Liederkranz Society. 

Overture, “OdeTON"?. ..0.0..60000¢0000000000000 VOR WERE. 


[Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony had’ been per- 
formed at two rehearsals, and it was the general im 
pression that it would be one of the attractions of the 
concert. It did not appear upon Saturday evening’s 
programme]. 

The opening Overture, solid and firm, took us 
back to the old “square-toed,” bewigged and bepow- 
dered days when musical ideas were the main points, 
ond orchestral effects were merely subordinate; we 
moderns “have changed all that,” but scarcely for 
the better. 

Beethoven’s dreamy, romantic Concerto received 
full justice at the hands of Mr. Jarvis,who played the 
piano part with great smoothness and elegance, and 
with noteworthy attention to shading and phrasing. 
His crescendos were peculiarly excellent. 

Schumann’s ‘‘Manfred” was necessarily, by its 
magnitude, the feature of the evening, and was quite 
creditably done, considering that the rehearsals had 
been far too few for the preparation of such a work. 
The Overture has been played a few times in this 
country, but the incidental music has never before 
been heard by an American audience. The entire 
work bears the mazk of Schumann’s wonderful ge- 
nius ; for unity of design and felicitous adaptation of 
music to the text, it can scarcely be equalled. The 
text is of course adapted from Byron’s fragmentary 
drama, and the soliloques—with connecting prologue 
—were superbly recited by Edwin Booth. Every 
tone and inflection of his rich and musical voice could 
be distinctly heard in every part of the immense 
building. As to the music itself, the Overture is a 
complete tone picture of the craggy solitudes and 
mental desolation in which Manfred is found by the 
prologue. The incidental music is also most admi- 
rable, especially the little gem which separates the 
first from the second act, and more especially the ex. 
quisite and aerial bit which symbolizes the “appari- 
tion of the Witch of the Alps.” ‘There is also a mag- 
nificent chorus of “Infernal Spirits,” which was well 
done by the Liederkranz. The whole work was most 
carefully conducted by Carl Bergmann, to whom too 
much praise cannot be accorded for his promptitude 
and care in every detail. 

I should like to give a word of praise to the or- 
chestra, but my regard for truth forbids me, for I 
have never known this efficient organization to play 
so poorly. In the Gluck Overture the violins were 
uncertain and shaky, and in the Concerto more so. 

The concert closed with an orthodox Von Weber 
Overture, and thus ended the 20th season of the New 
York Philharmonic Society. 

I regret to announce the death—on Sunday last— 














of C. ly Seymour, for many years the able and con- 
scientious musical and dramatic critic of the N. Y. 
Times. The immediate cause of his decease was con- 
gestion of the brain, which followed immediately 
upon a severe attack of rheumatism, and proved fatal 
after an illness of only three or four days. As a 
critic, he was fearless, capable, and independent ; as 
a man, genial, courteous and refined. His early 
death (at 40 years of age) has created a vacancy in 
the critical, musical, and journalistic world which it 
will be difficult to fill; while by an unusually large 
circle of personal friends he will be most sincerely 
mourned. 

The Messiah, which had been originally advertised 
for Thursday evening, May 6, has been postponed to 
Friday evening, May 14. F. 
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Concert Review. 


Last week brought Mme. PArrera-Rosa’s 
concert, of which we had to deprive ourselves,but 
which by all accounts was a success, the great 
songstress being cordially welcomed back after 
her long illness, and showing that she had lost 
none of the power and splendor of her voice or 
skill, nor of the spirit with which she always en- 
ters into things. 

Mr. Parker’s Vocat Crus of 
sang another exquisite programme on the even- 
ings of May Ist and 8th. The severe bereave- 
ment which had befallen Mr. Parker deprived 
them of his presence; but the Club, having so 
carefully prepared the music (of which, by what 
might seem a providential significance, a princi- 
pal feature was a requiem for a child), were 
moved to give the concert, making it an expres- 
sion of their respect and tender sympathy for 
their leader. Mr. LanG kindly took his place 
for the occasion. 

The selections were, first, a Prayer (Da nobis 
pacem) by Mendelssohn ; then a singularly refined 
and beautiful Benedictus and Agnus Dei, for 
Quartet and Chorus, from the fourth Mass of 
Haydn ;—the Duet of Soprani from Mendels- 


amateurs 


sohn’s 95th Psalm; and a Cantata: “Easter 
Morning,” by Ferdinand Hiller, a novelty of 


considerable length and variety, and full of inter- 
est ; it is for a Soprano Solo with male chorus.— 
Selections from the “Midsummer Night's Dream” 
music followed, the fairy Overture and Scherzo 
being finely played with four hands by a lady 





amateur with Mr. Lang, and the choruses most 


delicately and sweetly sung. After a couple of 
part-songs (“Morning Prayer,” Mendelssohn, and 
” 


“ITunting Song,” Schumann), came Schumann's 


“Requiem for Mignon.” The subject, from 
Goethe's “Wilhelm Meister” (Book vii,, Chap. 8), 
is one of the most beautiful that could be found 
for music. The imaginary scene is thus described: 


- [The Abbé called them, in the evening, to attend 
the exequies of Mignon. The company proceeded 
to the Hall of the Past ; they found it magnificently 
ornamented and illuminated. The walls were hung 
with azure tapestry almost from ceiling to floor, so 
that nothing but the friezes and socles, above and be- 
low, were visible. On the four candelabras in the 
corners large wax lights were burning ; smaller lights 
were in the four smaller candelabras placed by the 
sarcophagus in the middle. Near this stood four 
boys, dressed in azure, with silver; they had broad 
fans of ostrich-feathers, which they waved above a 
figure that was resting upon the sarcophagus, The 
company sat down; two invisible choruses began, in 
a soft, musical recitative to ask : “Whom bring ye us 





to the still dwelling ?” The four boys replied, with 
lovely voices : “Lis a tired playmate whom we briug 
you: let her rest in your still dwelling till the songs 
of her heavenly sisters once more awaken her.” 

In alternate strains of chorus and quartet of 
boys Schumann has with a true instinct caught 
the spirit and expression of the whole ; the open- 
ing, so mournful yet resigned ; then the awaken- 
ing of hope: “Yet look at the strong wings ; look 
at the light, clear robe! How glitters the golden 
band upon the head! Look at the beautiful, the 
noble repose !”—Then the sad answer of the 
Boys: “Ah! the wings do not raise her.” Then 
the steadily rising strain of faith and exhortation : 
“Cast forward the eye of the spirit ;” “Children, 
turn back into life!” ‘“Hasten into life! In the 
pure garments of beauty may Love meet you 
with heavenly looks and with the wreath of im- 
mortality!’ We wish we could give all the 
words (Carlyle’s translation), or describe the 
singular beauty of the music, with its mingled 
pathos and uplifting inspiration, or do justice to 
the admirable manner in which this and all the 
pieces were sung. 


The Annual School Festival. 


The Mosical Exhibition of the Public Schools of 
Boston, on Wednesday of this week, was in some re- 
spects even more interesting and more satisfactory 
than usual. The exercises of the twelve hundred pu- 
pils from the High and Grammar Schools, in-the af- 
ternoon, were of the same character as last year, 
purely musical, without the tedious superfluity of 
speeches, presentations, &c., which are wisely left to 
A separate occasion. But this week, for the first time, 
the Primary Schools were represented in a speéial 
exhibition in the morning. There was a choir of 
about one thousand little singers, under the direction 
of the admirable teacher, whose whole heart is in his 
work, and who seems to have a genius for it, having 
proved effectually that children at the tender age of 
from five to seven can be taught to sing, and even to 
read notes,—Mr. Lutner W. Mason. 

It was simply and truly a children’s concert. The 
music sung (of course in unison), the cheerful, whole- 
some words, the whole spirit of the scene and the 
arrangements, were childlike without being silly. 
The restless little beings all seemed happy in har- 
monious discipline, learning the love of order, enjoy- 
ing the sense of progress, and tasting a new freedom 
in these carefully taught songs and rhythmic move- 
ments. In this sense the scene was charming, and 
the programme very fitly chosen. 

First was played an Overture, to Zampa, by a 
small orchestra (many of our musicians being absent 
from the city); but it was not badly done, and the 
best of it was, to sce how attentively the children lis- 
tened. ‘Three school songs, which followed, were 
from sound and earnest German composers who have 
been foremost in the humble, noble work of giving the 
resource of song to all the children: a “Song of 
Praise” by Nigeli (1773-1836) ; “The Child’s An- 
gel,” by Glaser (1784-1829) ; and “Praise of Sing- 
ing” by old John Adam Hiller, Cantor in the Thom- 
as-Schule at Leipzig (1728-1804). These are pleas- 
ant, stmple tunes, with nothing strained or namby- 
pamby about them; and the thousand little voices 
came out openly and promptly, in good tune, 
and with as musical a volume of sound as could be 
expected from such young organs. Of course, the 
quality of tone must be a little crude and blatant. 
But the effect, upon the whole, was charming; they 
really were united, heart and soul, making a cheerful 
and a tuneful noise, and happy in it. 

Then came Physical Exercises by the whole little 
army of them, timed by the Orchestra, who played a 
pretty “Cuckoo Gallop,” with slow introduction ; 
and all moved as regularly and rhythmically as the 
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choregfaphic manceuvres of the ballet on the stage ; 
their little figures straightening up at once, with faces 
beaming ; the hands going up by even stages and 
arching over their heads, like a thousand wreaths,and 
down again; then, as the dance rhythm set in, quick- 
er and more strenuous play of hands and arms, each 
period wound np with clapping of the hands, the 
quick, simultaneous crack whereof was of course as 
amusing to the performers as the audience. Here 
was the philosophy and educational economy of the 
Kinder-garten system well illustrated. 

The fourth and last part of the little concert was 
called a Recreation for the Children, and consisted of 
a merry Christmas-Eve Song: “Santa Claus is on 
tho way; Romberg’s “Child Symphony,” played 
by the orchestra, with reinforcement of toy instru- 
ments, cuckoos, trumpets, &¢.;—pretty and droll 
enough, delighting te little folks, (though it would 
be better if it were possible to have such little instru- 
ments in tune) ; the steady violins, however, kept the 
outline in the several quaint movements. Finally a 
very pretty effect of semi-chorus, answered in full 
chorus. ‘What say all?” which perhaps made the 
pleasantest impression of all the singing : it was after 
this fashion : 

Semi-Chorus. What song doth the cricket sing ? 

What news doth the swallow bring? 

What doth laughing childhood tell? 

What calls out the marriage-bell ? 

What say all? Love and mirth, in the airand 
in the earth, 

Very, very soft and merry is the natural song 
of earth. 

Naturally there was now and then a little unsteadi- 
ness among so many voices, with the wings so widely 
separated on the great stage,the orchestra being in tne 
middle ; but it was remarkable that such good time, 
for the most part, was kept, considering that they had 
never been upon that stage before, and sang without 
rehearsal there. The concert was just long enough— 
hardly an hour; all was pretty, innocent and cheer- 
ful, with no sentimentality, no nonsense, yet plenty to 
make one laugh and bring tears to old eyes at the 
same time. 

The Exhibition of the High and Grammar Schools 
took place at four o’clock, and was conducted by Ju- 
LIus E1cuBergG, teacher in the Girls’ High and Nor- 
mal School, with J. B. Suarvanp, teacher in the 
Grammar Schools, at the great Organ. The mili- 
tary precision with which the lines of well-dressed 
maidens, from many directions, filed so quietly into 
their seats upon the sloping sides and front of the 
great stage and the side galleries above, followed by 
the round-faced boys, who looked all alike in their 
grey dresses, like the seeds of a sunflower packed 
close in the centre,—was the first and not the least 
point of interest in the programme. Meanwhile the 
Organ played an animated, flcrid Voluntary. The 
Orchestra, now enlarged to about forty, by sending 
for musicians to New York, played the Overture to 
Oberon, and then the scholars, rising on the instant at 
the Conductor’s sign, sang, in unison, Luther’s Cho- 
ral: “A sure stronghold our God is He,” the organ 
supplying harmony. All that we said in praise of 
the choral singing last year could be repeated more 
emphatically now. 

A more flowing and melodious chorus followed, 
sung in harmony: “Now the twilight softly steal- 
ing,” by Mereadante :—this too by the whole twelve 
hundred, and with euphonious ensemble of tone and 
perfect evenness of movement. Next came a Glee: 
“‘So merrily over the ocean spray,” by Brinley Rich- 
ards, introduced by two short stanzas of solo, sung 
one by the Sopranos the other by the Altos of the 
Girls’ High and Normal Schools. This was so pleas- 
ing that it had to be repeated. Still more interesting, 
and traly musical, was the Lullaby composed by Mr. 
Kichberg, in which the pupils of the High and’ Nor- 
mal Schools, with their more refined, pure. even 
voices, sang the melody, while the “muted” voices of 
all the rest hammed a “sweet and low” accompani- 
ment. 

Not the least gratifying and instructive portion of 
the exhibition was what followed in the way of entr’ 
acte: the vocal and physical exercises, technically 
known as ‘Vocal Gymnastics,” under the direction 
of Mr. Lewis B. Monroe, who has wrought such 
wonders in the schools, teaching the free, gracefal, 
strengthening play of limbs and mascles, the expan- 
sion of the chest and art of breathing, and the pro- 
duction of pure tones both of the singing and the 
speaking voice,—in short the formation of wholesome 
habits whereby the sonorous organ, in acquiring 
beauty, strength and flexibility, does not wear out. 
From the first movements for acquiring an erect, well 
poised and free position of the body, through exercis- 
es of the head and arms for opening and strengthen- 
ing the chest, to loud breathing from full lungs ; then, 
as by degrees the breathing becomes humming, and 
finally out leaps a full, round, strong, sonorous tone, 
perfectly musical, upon a given pitch, which is long 
and well sustained, repeated with admirable crescendo 


Chorus. 
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and diminuendo, then through the scale intervals, to 
the giving out the common chord in perfectly blended 
harmony,—all was followed with breathless interest 
and wonder, several times breaking out into vehement 
applause. ‘The simultaneous recital by hundreds of 
voices, like one voice, of sentences from the Bible, 
showed how well the ear and sense of rhythm had 
been trained, and what heed given to distinct and nice 
articulation. These exercises told the secret of the 
improved quality and power of tone, produced by the 
1200 singing voices, year by year. 

After the Orchestra had played the brilliant Over- 
ture to William Tell, the most important vocal selec- 
tion of the day was sung, in four-part harmony, with 
orchestral accompaniment by the young ladies of the 
High and Normal School. This was Schubert’s 
beautiful setting of the 23d Psalm: “The Lord is my 
Shepherd.” As an artistic aspiration, it was the most 
ambitious thus far in the music of our schools, and it 
was in the right direction, for this music was written 
for such voices, and by a man of genius. The effort 
was in every way creditable to Mr. Eichberg and his 
pupils, and we shall hope to hear more such music. 
A Chorus: “Sweet Convent bells,” by Benedict, 
with tintinabulous accompaniment, and with alto 
solo by the older girls, was very sweetly sung. Then 
came two pieces, which gave great pleasure last year, 
and more this: Hatton’s ‘‘Wood-Thrush,” sang in 
responsive chorus of Grammar Schools and Normal 
School ; and ‘Wake, gentle zephyr,” in full chorus, 
by Rossini, rich and full and flowing. The exercises 
were concluded with ‘Old Hundred,” the audience 
rising, and in a feeble, fragmentary manner joining 
in the strain. 

The result was eminently satisfactory. There was 
no mistaking the improvement both in the general 
quality of voices and in the purity, precision and ex- 
pression of the singing. What is chiefly wanting is 
more light and shade, less of that uniform forte or 
fortissimo. Surely each return of this festival of 
youth and song—how timely in this apple-blossom 
month of May !—gives more convincing proof of the 
efficient manner in which vocal music is taught in 
our public schools, and of its wholesome influence 
now, its admirable preparation of fresh ‘well-temper- 
ed” material for onr artistic choirs and oratorio soci- 
eties in future. The musical branch of our School 
Committee are earning a deep debt of gratitude. 


Frorence, Irary. We have the programme of 
the “Société Cherubini” (2nd Concert of the 8th 
year) for April 2, 1869 ;—that earnest classical soci- 
ety of amateurs, of which we have spoken several 
times before, under the intelligent direction of a lady, 
Madame Laussot, and of which our friend Ball, the 
sculptor, and his no less musical lady, are members. 
Such programmes show that German music, and of 
the best, as well as that of the great o/d Italian mas- 
ters, is not without its admirers and zealous cultiva- 
tors in Italy. It is as follows : 


Schumann. Andante et Variations pour deux Pianos. , 
Op 46. (Mme. Laussot et M. Buonamici). 

Preetorius. ‘ Sorgi,Sorgi”’ Choeur «a Capella 

Mendelssohn. Air de 1’ Oratorio St. Paul. (M. Solon). 

Palestrina, *‘‘Panis Angelicus’ Choeur a Capella. 

Henselt. Andante du Grand Concert en fa min. Op. 16. 

M Buonamici. 
Schumann. ‘Les Bohémiens,” Cheeur avee accompagne- 


ment de Piano, Tambourin et Triangle. 








Mozart. Duo, ‘‘Crudel perché finora” des Noces de Fi- 
garo. (Mme. Redi et M. Solon.) 

Weber. Arietta du ‘‘Freischiitz..””. (Mme Redi). 

Spontini. Air de Ferdinand Cortez. [M. Solon]. 

Liszt. Paraphrase de Concert pour Pianosur ‘‘Le Songe 


d'une nuit d‘été” de Mendelssohn. [M. Buonamici]. 

J.C. Bach. Motetto a double Choeur sans accompagne- 

ment, ‘“‘Giammai, 0 Signor, ti lascerd.”” 

The Motet: “Ich lasse dich nicht” (German), com- 
monly known in English as “I wrestle and pray,” is 
here for once ascribed to the right Bach, John Chris- | 
toph, instead of Sebastian. 


Prayine without Notes. The London Musi- 
cal World, copying and endorsing what it calls our 
“sensible” remarks upon this practice (apropos of 
Miss Topp’s performance of the Schumann Concer- 
to), adds: 

To go further—why should not the leader in a 
quartet, quintet, or other chamber composition, play 
his part from memory ? This is never done ; though, 
doubtless, Herr Joachim, who like Mendelssohn be- 
fore him, plays his concertos invariably without book, 
could accomplish one feat just as easily as the other. 
Mme. Goddard, when Miss Arabella Goddard, used 
always to trust to memory in her public performances 
of pieces with which she was more or less familiar. 
On one occasion, however, at the rehearsal for a con- 
cert in the Hanover Square Rooms, she was about to 
begin the second concerto of Mendelssohn. The 
conductor was Molique. No sooner had she played 
the first few bars, than Molique, watchful as usual at 
his post, exclaimed—“Miss Goddard,’’ where is the 
music?” “I have no music,” was the reply. ‘Then | 


do I not: conduct”—retorted the great musician— 
“until you have found it.’”” And as good as his word, 
Molique postponed the rehearsal of the concerto in 
favor of something else. 

As a matter of plain justice, no artist who takes 
part in a concerted piece of music has a right to dis- 
pense with the printed notes, inasmuch, as, should 
memory fail him, he brings his associates equally into 
trouble, and the fault is as likely to be charged upon 
them as upon him. Exceptions may be made on be- 
half of a virtuoso who brings forward his own com- 
position, and, again, of players (and there are many 
such) who, throughout their career have at the most 
four or five pieces in their heads and in their fingers. 
It was only the other day that an artist no less expe- 
rienced and ready than Mr. Hallé made a slip in the 
first movement of Beethoven’s G major concerto, 
which he has for years been in the habit of executing 
publicly without the notes before him. But who is 
infallible 2. The critic who would take umbrage at 
such a mere accident in the midst of so generally fin- 
ished a performance as that of Mr. Hallé must be a 
churl at the best. 

In all this argument we take no account of sach 
exceptional phenomena as Joachim, Liszt, and two 
or thiee others. And yet we remember Joachim 
once played a wrong note, in the slow movement of 
Mendelssohn’s E flat quartet (No. 3, Op. 44), being 
absorbed and having his eyes off the book, and at 
another concert coming in half a bar too soon in the 
scherzo of the same composer’s D minor trio, fora 
similar reason. As for Liszt, we have heard him 
make more false notes than we can count; while on 
one occasion, with the cool effrontery of a self-satis- 
fied man of genius, he absolutely undertook to read 
Mendelssohn’s concerto in D minor @ prima vista, at 
the Leipsic Gewandhaus Concerts, succeeding so well 
that the composer was observed abruptly to leave the 
room in the middle of the first movement. Herr Ru- 
binstein almost invariably plays without book, and 
with what result we need scarcely remind anybody 
who has ears sufficiently acute to detect false notes 
from true. 





Music in Philadelphia. 
THE SEASON OF 1868 AND 1869. 

In looking over the record of the musie given in 
this city the past season, we feel that we have aright 
to claim for it a very creditable degree of prosperity 
and success. 

We certainly need not be ashamed of the character 
of the music given. All that has been performed by 
our resident musicians is not only good, but first- 
class. In reward, ‘the old societies are more firmly 
established in public favor, and exhibit a healthful 
degree of vigor, promising well for the future. Our 
Chamber music has been unusually good, and we 
have had the usual amount of ‘variations by the per- 
former,” and “Ah, mon fils” and “Robert, toi que 
jaime” from visiting musicians. The Opera has 
been well attended, some of the weekly concerts 
crowded at every performance. The constant re- 
hearsing together of the Orchestras has not been 
without its effect in a much more satisfactory method 
of performance, although there is certainly still a 
great work to do before they bring themselves up to 
the ideal of orchestral perfection. 

One of the most important events of the season was 
the establishment of the “Philharmonic Society,” 
comprising a membership of sixty nominally active 
members, under Wm. G. Dietrich, as conductor. 
The importance of this society is to be estimated, not 
by what they have done, but what they have in their 
power to do. Such a consolidation of the best talent 
in the city, animated by true artistic purpose, and 


| making the highest development of their art their 


first object, regarding the promotion of their individ- 
ual interests as subservient, although involved, can- 
not fail to exercise a controlling influence over the 
future of music and musicians in our city. 

This season they have given twelve public rehear- 
sals at Horticultural Hall, and four concerts at the 
Academy of Music. Their programmes have com- 
prised the following symphonies : 

Beethoven, No. 7, A major. 

Mendelssohn, ‘“‘Seotch” Symphony. 

Beethoven’s **Pastorale,”” 

Mozart's No. 3, E flat major, 

In addition, they have had several concertos per- 
formed by prominent artists. 

FOR PIANO. 
Chopin, op. 21, F minor...... 
Beethoven, op. 73, E flat major. ... 


anus ooeeee oO. A. Jarvis. 
e+eeeeCarl Wolfsohn. 


Chopin, op. 11, E minor...........+ cocce....8- B. Mills. 
Von Weber, op. 79, F major........... ++++eeAlide Topp. 
FOR VIOLIN. 

Mendelssohn, op. 64, E minor..........+.. Camilla Urso. 


FOR VIOLONCELLO. 
Goltermann, A minor.....+..00...seeeeee.... ke. Hennig. 
In the last two concerts they have also had the as- 
sistance of the “Young Miannerchor Society.” 






































One of the principal successes of the season was 
achieved by the Orchestra of Messrs. Sentz and Hass- 


ler, who have always drawn full and very often 
crowded houses. They have given twenty-nine of 


their series of thirty concerts ; the last is to be given 
May 8. These have all been marked by the produc- 
tion of first-class orchestral music, with a judicious 
selection of novelties and of solo performances. In 
all, they have given twelve different symphonies, 
performing : 

Reethoven’s No. _ 

Beethoven's No 

Beethoven's No. 8 F major, twice. 

Mozart's ‘‘Jupiter,”’ three times. 

Mozart’s No §, D ms ajor, twice, 

Mozart's No 2 G minor, once. 

Mozart's No. 3, E flat major, once. 

Haydn's ‘Surprise,’’ three times. 

No. 2, D major, twice 
‘Children’s Symphony,” twice. 
ssohn's ‘Reformation,’ three times. 

Schubert's “Unfinished,” four times. 

The last conceit is to be distinguished by the fifth 
performance of the “Untinished Symphony.” 

The * ” under the leadership of 
W.G. Dietrich, have confined themselves to their 
standard programmes, consisting of overtures—good 
if nat new—movements from symphonies, operatic 
waltzes and occasional solos, by members 
of the Orchestra. The season closed April 28, with 
a stronger programme, and, consequently, better 
house than usual, no small attraction being Beetho- 


© major, four times. 
. Pastorale,” twice. 














Germania Orchestra, 


selections, 


ven’s Concerto, in G, op. 55, for piano, played by 
Charles H. Jarvis. Their performances have been 
given this year at Horticultural Hall, Wednesday 


afternoons. 

The Handel and Haydn Society have given their 
regular series of three concerts, performing Mendels- 
Elijah,’ Mozart’s “Twelfth Mass,” and Ros- 
sini’s “Moses in Egypt.” 

The Mendelssohn Society, Jean Louis conductor, 
have also given three concerts, with good programmes 
of miscellaneous music. 

We have not before us the single programmes of 





sohn’s * 


Mr. Jarvis’s six concerts, given at Natatorium Hall, 
but, if we are not mistaken, he made but few altera- 


tions in the one published for the whole series. Ac- 
curding to this he gave trios by Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, Mozart and Schubert, a quartet and quintet by 
Schumann, duets for piano and violoncello by Beet- 
hoven and Mendelssohn, and one for piano and _ vio- 


lin by Beethoven. Added to these were solos for 
piano, violin and violoncello from Beethoven, Cho- 
pin, Schumann, Liszt, Henselt, Hummel, Viotti, 


Bach 
Bazazini, 
Jarvis were the artists G. 


Hauser, Schubert, Goltermann, 
Linder and Melique. Asso- 
Guhlemann 


David, Spohr, 
Franchomme, 
ciated with Mr 
and R. Hennig. 

The distinctive feature of Carl Wolfsohn’s con- 
from what is very inexpressively 
called the “Romantic school.” He was admirably 
assisted in the production of his programmes by 
Edouard Colonne and Rudolph Hennig, performing 
trios by Beethoven, Bargiel, Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
and Schumann; duets for piano and violin by Beet- 
hoven, Schumann, Raff, and Rubinstein ; for piano 
and violoncello hy Beethoven and Mendelssohn; 
piano solos from Beethoven, Schubert, Liszt, ( ‘hopin, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann and Wolfsohn ; for the vio- 
lin, by Beriot, Viotti, Robenechts, and Vieuxtemps ; | 


certs Was music 





for the violoncello, by Bazzini, Goltermann, Raff, 

Molique, Schumann, Wolfsohn, and Offenbach. 
Series of concerts were also given by the West 

are Choral Society, Carl Gaertner, Miss 


ackson and the Conservatory of Music, as wellas a 
oe r of miscellancous ones by Mme. Parepa-Rosa, 
Miss Kellogg and Miss ‘Topp, Ole Bull, Blind Tom, 
Mr. Kennedy, the Young Miinnerchor, Miss MeCaf- 
frev, Miss Markstein, the Misses Durang, Mme. 
Schimpt, Mr. Harkins, Mr. Hetz, Mr. ‘Tiedemann, 
the Hess Children, and others. 

In Opera we have had seven seasons : 
Maretzek’s Italian and German troupe, 
“Kel two of English, three of French, 
and the Grau each giving a season. 
Susan Galton has had her little performances, 
several amateur companies have also had theirs. 

In the following analysis of the music performed, 
several societies whose programmes seem to be lost 
all historical uses unrepresented. Nor do we 
but one or two of the operas, as every one knows 
ie good old repertoire, and it would occupy more 


space than we could spare : 
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MOPART. 





Symphonies. .No. 2,G minor, once 
No, 8, EK flat, twice 
No. 5, D major, twice. 
The Jupiter, 3 times. 
Quintet, .No. 3, GQ minor 
No 4, E flat. | 
A. (Clarinet) | 
Twelfth Macs 
Don Giovanni 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF 


BEETHOVEN. 


Symphonies... No. 1, C major, 4 times. 
No. 6, “‘Pastorale,” 3 times. 
No. 7, A major, once. 
No. 8, F major, twice 
Concertos for piano. . Vf flat, op 73. 
G major, op 55. 


Trios, piano, violin and ‘cello..B flat major, op. 97. 
G major, op. 70, No. 
C minor, ep 3 
A major, of 
Piano and violoncellc..A, op. 6%. 
G minor, op. 5. 
Violin solo..Romance, op. 50, F 
Piano Sonatas. .C sharp min 
© major, op. { 
} major, op, 29 


_ 





Piano and violin, 





‘Kreutzer. 





Quintet. .¢ 
Fidelio. 
Egmont Overture. 
MENDELSSORN,. 
. “Reformation,” three times. 
*Seotch,” 
Concerto for violin. .Op 


Symphonies 
once 
64, E minor. 


Duet, piano and violoncello. .Op. 45, B flat major. 
Trio. .D minor, op. 49 

“Variations Serieuses’’. . For piano 

Quintet. .B. 

Quintet .Op. 18. 

Quartet. .B flat. 

March. .Op. 108. 

Elijah. 


“Meerestille,”’ 
“*Melusine.”’ 


Overtures.. 


HAYDN. 
Symphonies. .‘‘Surprise,” three times. 
No. 2, D major, twice. 
SCHUBERT. 


Symphony. .‘‘ Unfinished,” five times. 
Trio, piano, violin and violoneello. .Op 
Shakespeare Serenade, transcribed by Liszt. 
Serenade, for Orchestra. 


SCHUMANN. 


99, B flat. 


Piano and instruments. 
Piano and instruments. 
and violoncello. 


Quartet. .Op. 47, 
Quintet. .Op. 44, 
Trio..D minor. piano, violin, 
Converto..A minor 
Piano Solos. .‘‘In der nacht.” 
Traumes Wirren. 
Sonata, op 22, G minor. 
Violoncello Solo. . Abendslied. 
CHOPIN. 
Op. 21, 


Concertos for Piano F minor. 


Op. 11, E minor. 
Piano Solos. . Fantasie, op. 49, F minor. 
Ballade, op. 23, G minor. 


Scherzo, B flat minor. 
Nocturne. D flat 

Etude, © sharp minor, 
Etude, A mirfor, op. 25, No. 


WAGNER. 


op. 25, No. 7. 


il. 


Overture. 

First Finale. 

RAFF, 

A major. 


Rienzi. . 
Lohengrin... 


-Piano and violin, 
- Violoncello 
Piano solo. 

A minor, piano and violin. 
op. 6. 


Bonata. 

Cavatina. 

Cachuea Capriccio 
From Rustnstern, Sonata, 
From Baroret, Trio, F major, 

ROSSINI. 

‘‘Moses in Egypt ” 

Overtures Se emiramide 

of Co orinth. 





ia 

La Gazz 

Barber of Seville 

Cendrillon 

Italiana inAlgieri 
WEBER, 

Der Freischiitz 

Jubilee. 

Oberon. 


Overtures.. 


AUBER. 
Fra Diavolo. 
Les Diamants de la Courrone. 
Le Sirene. 
Le Part du Diable. 
Masaniello, 
Zanetta 
Le Lac des Fees 


ADAM. 


Overtures 


A Queen for a Day. 
Le Roi d’Y¥vetot. 
MEYERBEER. 
Struensee Overture. 
Dinorah 
WALLACE. 
Loreley Overture. 
KALIWODA. 
Concert Over ture. 
Op. 44 
In addition to these overtures was 
| Boieldieu to “La Dame Blanche,” 


given 















that of 
Flotow’s Rubezahl 


| 





and St ude 1, Mehul’s Joseph, Halevy’s ‘‘Le Val ad’ 
And ’ Offenb ich's * “Orphee aux Enfers,” Spohr’s 
vend s Rol ‘re, Verdi's Sicilian Ves- 
s Na . Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of 
Redline’e Pri s Juges, Uarold’s Zampa, 

Fe st,” a ul m my others. 

As we before stat 1, this list does not do comp lete 
justice to the musi ‘n, but it does comprise the | 
most import: 1 lly representative programmes | 
of the season, ar 1] furnish an idea of what our 
musicians have done this } ason.—Philad. Morn- 


MUSIC. 


Special Hatices’ 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST 
Published by Oliver Ditsen & Co. 


Vvcal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Call her back, and kiss her. Minasi. 
Very sweet semi-comic song, with good chorus. 
There’s nothing like a fresh’ning breeze. C to f. 
Randegger. 
sea-breezy song for Bass or Alto. Sung 
Whitney. 


Fine, fres! 
with greatsuccess by Mr. W. 





Passing away into sunlight. 3. Gtoe. Sinith. 
Beautiful sentiment and pretty chorus. 
Te’lrammenti. Dost thouremember. Duet. 
F tof. Campana, 


A very fine duet, with Italian and English words. 
The Last Greeting. 4. G) tog. E. Pitt. 
Affecting tribute to the memory of Nelly Moore. 
Where is my Nancy ? Hunt. 
Very good. Nancy was not at church where the 
bridgegroom awaited her, which naturally suggested 
the above inquiry. 
Am I remembered in Erin. 
Words by D’Arey M’Gee, 
A day too late. 38. Bdtoe. 
Very instructive to those who are too slow 


F to f. M. Gourly. 
and is a taking Irish song. 
TT rseé. 
in love 

matters. 
In thy Beauty. Db to f. 


Gordigiani. 


Mi Guarda, 4. 
Expressive of deep emotion, and very melodious. 
There’s no one there. 2. F toe. Grand. 
Answer to ‘Who's that tapping at the gate.” 
ital music, and pretty ballad. 
Are the Children at Home. 3. Eb toe. Gabriel. 
Seautiful. An old couple waiting and wishing to 
go home to the children who haye ‘‘passed on before.” 


Ocean, thou Mighty Monster. Eb to a ore. 
” 


Cap- 


3. 

“Oberon. 
Magnificent scena from Oberon, and, by substitut- 
ing lower notes for two or three of the highest ones, 
it is not out of the reach of a common singer, 


Why delay? 2. Ebtoe. J.P. Knight. 


A very earnest and very musical remonstrance 
with a young lady, who would not ‘‘name the happy 
day.” 

All among the Summer Roses. 2. G tog. 
Gabriel. 

Pleasing ballad. 

Yes, I’ll meet thec, dearest. 2. D toa. 
Blamphin. 

Very appropriate answer to ‘‘I’ll meet thee in the 

lane.” 


Nell. Song and Chorus. 
Porter. 

Nell was worth waiting for, and it was fortunate 

could charm the moments of 


I am waiting for you, 


that such a good song 

delay. 
Instrumental. 

(Hymn of Praise). 

Sydney Smith. 


Mendelssohn’s ‘“Lobgesang,”’ 
4.  Paraphrased by 
Magnificent music, and well arranged. 

Roval Greek March. 2. C. 

. Something in the style of the 


Glover. 
Simple and pretty. 
“Spanish Retreat.” 


Farewell, we meet again. 
“Girlish Dreams.” 3. Jungman. 
Does he think of me ? si 8; oh 
Sweet “Cirlish Dreams,” in fine taste. 
Potpouri. ‘“Lucrezia Borgia.” Wels. 
Books. 


CraRrKE’ 





s New Meruop ror Reep OrGans.$2.:! 
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ABBREVIATIONS. —Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 


7. The dey is marked with a capital letter; as C, B flat, 


&e. 


A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the stafl 


an italie letter the highest note, if above the sta. 


Music By Martt.—Musie is sent by mail, 
two cents forevery four ounces, or fraction thereof, 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). 
distance will find the ance a saving 
expense in obtaining Books can also 
double these rates. 
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